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This philosophy must, however, remain, in Bacon's phrase, ' abrupt ' ; 
it can never become a perfectly intelligible unity. " The highest 
human philosophy takes the form of a reasonable faith that man will 
not be put to confusion in the end, by indulgence either in scientific 
prevision or in ethical and religious hope." In such words we 
recognize the characteristic spirit of British philosophy. The book, 
indeed, is a product of that spirit ; it represents the ripest develop- 
ment of the moral and ' common-sense ' philosophy of Locke and 
Reid. Professor Fraser's obvious intention has been, in this as in 
preceding volumes, to recall the minds of his countrymen to a better 
appreciation of their own national standpoint. A more skilful plea 
for the Philosophy of Faith were hardly possible. T A mes Seth 

Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Psychologie. Von Dr. Johannes 
Rehmke, Professor der Philosophic zu Greifswald. Hamburg and 
Leipzig, Leopold Voss, 1894. — pp. 582. 

Professor Rehmke divides his subject into three parts. The first 
deals with the nature of the soul (das Seelenweseri), the second with 
the individual phenomena of consciousness (der See lenaugenb lick), and 
the third with the life of the soul, under which last he includes the 
consciousness of time, memory, imagination. The section on the 
nature of the soul begins with the history of the concept. He dis- 
tinguishes four doctrines of the soul : (1) the ancient materialistic 
view, which takes the soul to be a material thing ; (2) the spiritual- 
istic view, according to which the soul is indeed an immaterial sub- 
stance, but not distinguished by any positive spiritual attributes ; 
(3) the modern materialistic doctrine, which regards the soul as a 
function of the brain ; (4) the Spinozistic doctrine, which takes the 
soul to be one side of the man, of which the other side is the body. 
Before passing judgment on these views, he defines his own position. 
There are two quite distinct kinds of concrete things, souls and 
material things. It is important to notice his definition of concrete 
things. The concrete is that which is capable of change ; the 
abstract that which is not capable of change. One would hardly 
recognize here the familiar distinction of thing and attribute — which 
is really what he means by concrete and abstract. Our conventional 
metaphysic would probably say that the attribute changes while the 
thing remains the same, which is exactly the reverse of Professor 
Rehmke's position. In his vocabulary — for it is mainly a matter of 
vocabulary — the individual attribute is what it is and cannot change. 
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Change can be predicated only of that unity in diversity which is the 
thing. Hence the abstract is unchangeable and the concrete is 
capable of change. 

Concrete consciousness differs from concrete material things by 
the presence of the ego or " subject-moment." The consciousness 
of each individual moment contains the " subject-moment " as an 
actual and present fact. Things (using ' things ' with the writer to 
denote exclusively material things) have no such abiding "moment." 
No one of their " moments " can be called the subject, and the con- 
creteness of the thing consists entirely of the unity, according to some 
principle, of attributes contained in the several states of conscious- 
ness. Every characteristic of a thing may change in the course of 
its history while the thing remains the same. This it does in virtue 
of the relation of its attributes. 

The subject of consciousness is not, however, an inner core, sepa- 
rable from its determinations and eternal while they are temporal. 
On the contrary, consciousness is subject and determination. Every 
subject must be subject of some determinate consciousness, and all 
consciousness is the consciousness belonging to a subject. Neither 
element is anything without the other — and herein lies the error of 
all historical conceptions of the soul. Either they have ignored the 
"subject-moment," in which case the phenomena of consciousness 
become a series of mere feelings which no one feels, and are attrib- 
uted to the brain as its functions ; or they ignore the particular 
determinations of consciousness. The real soul becomes then some- 
thing quite distinct from consciousness and not to be distinguished 
from material things. 

In the sections that follow we learn the consequences of this doc- 
trine. If we cannot have consciousness without self, nor self without 
consciousness, then unconscious consciousness must be an absurdity. 
This gives us the spirit and aim of the whole volume. It is a reitera- 
tion of the common-sense conception of an interaction of soul and 
body as distinct entities, against the Spinozistic conception of a single 
substance of which they are parallel manifestations, the consequence 
of which is the doctrine of unconscious consciousness. It is not 
too much to say that the refutation of this doctrine, and the attack 
upon Hoffding as its representative, absorbs the writer almost to the 
exclusion of any positive doctrines of his own. All erroneous theories, 
he thinks, are due to the fact that they lead ultimately to the doctrine 
of unconscious consciousness. 

Section 16 contains his own view of the relation of mind and 
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body. The law of inertia, that no change takes place without an 
immediate cause, is true for both mind and body. In order that a 
change may occur in any concrete thing, another thing must be pres- 
ent. This gives all the needed conditions for action, and it is not 
necessary that the different members of a causal series be homogene- 
ous. By the conjunction of mind and body, therefore, all the condi- 
tions for interaction are fulfilled. The common conception of the 
passing of influence from one to the other is a superstition. The 
fact is simply that, with a given relation of concrete things a given 
result follows. Nor does this explanation conflict with the law of the 
conservation of energy. It is true that any action of the mind which 
increased or diminished the amount of energy in existence would con- 
tradict the most general law of the material world. But the mind 
does not act in this way. It does not add to the amount of energy, 
but merely converts potential energy of the brain into kinetic energy 
(p. in). 

I cannot see that this assumption removes the difficulty. The law 
of Conservation of Energy is formulated to express the exact and 
reciprocal relations existing between various physical phenomena, 
notably between heat and motion. It means that a change in any 
one of these phenomena must be accompanied by an exactly corre- 
sponding change in the others, and the exactness of this relation is 
expressed by the assumption of a constant quantity of what is called 
' energy.' If then any change occurs, in the motor system for instance, 
which is not exactly accounted for by the character and nourishment 
of the brain and the excitation of the sensory nerves, — that is to say, if 
any physical change occurs which is not exactly accounted for by other 
physical changes, — the law of conservation of energy is contradicted. 
It does not help matters to say that the mind converts potential into 
kinetic energy. Potential energy is energy held in check by some 
resistance, mechanical or molecular. If this resistance is removed, 
motion of some kind takes place, and the sum of energy in the 
material system is changed. The interaction of soul and body 
remains, therefore, still to be explained. 

Two more topics complete the first and most interesting part of 
the book. The possibility of knowledge and the origin of the soul 
are treated in a manner which reminds one strongly of Bishop 
Berkeley. As stated before, the burden of this division is the 
refutation of the doctrine of unconscious consciousness, and a word 
about this is necessary before we leave it. His argument, in its last 
analysis, rests upon the assumption that no state of consciousness 
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exists without the subject, that consciousness without subject is an 
absurdity. Whether this is true or not — and I am not prepared to 
say that it is not — it has no weight unless the subject be in all cases 
the same. Unconscious consciousness may still have its subject, 
which may, like the subject in secondary states of consciousness, not 
come into relation with the main subject. Professor Rehmke never 
shows that the subject of successive states must be identical. He 
even gives us no hint of what he would mean by an identical subject. 
The law of continuity, he asserts, does not apply to mind. That is, a 
subject may be, cease to be, and be again, remaining always the 
same subject. Two persons, he tells us, differ not in the peculiarity 
of the subject, but in the particularity of their states of consciousness. 
This looks as if the subject had nothing to do with personal identity, 
and yet we are told that it is the basis of it. Moreover, he is 
not clear about what he means by ' consciousness.' He makes 
a distinction between attentive consciousness and inattentive con- 
sciousness, and speaks somewhere of the focus (Blickpunkf) of 
consciousness. Surely we should be told in what sense we are con- 
scious of something not in the focus of consciousness. He should 
also be ready to prove that things perceived, but not immediately 
noticed, are perceived by the same subject which notices them. But 
I cannot find any mention of these questions. Just this difficulty — 
the difficulty of explaining what we mean by the same person which 
remains the same in spite of apparent lapses, so to speak, into non- 
existence — is what the doctrine of unconscious consciousness 
attempts to explain. As a provisional formula to bring order into 
the world of mind, I believe that it stands on the same footing as the 
doctrine of the continuity of matter, and the logic which accepts 
the one cannot reject the other. 

The second part of the book deals with the individual phenomena 
of mind (der Seelenaugenblick) . The treatment is based upon the 
traditional division into thought, feeling, and will. The conscious- 
ness of every instant is a unit and not capable of further division, 
though it may have a diversity of content. Sensation and idea ( Vor- 
stellung) are both directly conditioned by brain states. Ideas, that 
is to say, are not directly conditioned by previous sensations. They 
are distinguished from sensations by the fact that the brain move- 
ments corresponding to the latter are caused by external stimuli. 
An idea is conditioned in two ways : (1) by a previous perception 
determining its content ; (2) by a present perception bringing it into 
existence. A content identical with the present perception must with 
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the previous determining perception have formed at some former 
time one state of consciousness. But the conditions of an idea are 
not directly psychical. The immediate conditions are the repetition 
of a former brain movement and a second brain movement of 
peripheral origin. The theory of the unity of consciousness and 
that of the conditions of an idea, are both based upon the inherent 
absurdity of unconscious consciousness. If a state which seems to 
be unitary is actually complex, then the individual elements as such 
and the act of combining are under the threshold of consciousness. 
If ideas are directly conditioned by previous percepts, those percepts 
have existed somewhere in the meantime as unconscious states. 
There is therefore no direct causal relation between mental phe- 
nomena of different moments of time ; all such relations are in 
the nervous system. 

On an equal footing with sensation, we have space as an original 
determination of consciousness. Space is neither prior to the things 
in space nor subsequently developed out of them, but appears simul- 
taneously with them. The ' original ' space perception is that of 
simple undetermined space. This comes only in quite simple states 
of consciousness. We can form an approximate notion of it when 
we think of boundless space of one color, e.g., gray. With developed 
consciousness comes the simple determination of space or the feeling 
of the separateness of different points, and finally the fully determined 
space perception. One peculiarity of the theory should be noticed : 
space is entirely visual, and one born blind has no conception of it. 

Passing over the section on feeling, we come to that on will. Will, 
like the subject-moment, is simple, unanalyzable ; it appears only in 
presentation, and cannot be represented in an idea. Will is an 
abstract determination of consciousness, and is to be. distinguished 
from action. It is the concrete individual, the soul, that acts, and 
action is determined jointly by the moments of perception, feeling, 
and will. The will is determined by the " practical contradiction " 
between a present less desirable state and a possible, ideal, more 
desirable state. The contradiction between necessity and freedom 
is removed by the fact that causal and determinate relations exist 
only between abstract determinations (to use the author's vocabulary), 
and not between concrete things. The will is determined by the 
" practical contradiction," and so far the doctrine of determinism is 
correct. But the concrete soul is free ; that is, the soul is determined 
only by itself. The doctrines of freedom and determinism are, 
therefore, within their separate spheres both true. 
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This doctrine is substantially the same as that which Immanuel 
Kant proposed a century ago — with this difference, that Kant did not 
pretend to do more than construct a theory, whereas Professor Rehmke 
is giving us a description of facts (p. 435). "Choose your examples 
where you will," he says, " you will find this proposition always con- 
firmed. Freedom is asserted only of the concrete, necessity is justly 
applied only to the abstract, that is, to the determination of the con- 
crete." Four pages later we learn that the soul alone is a concrete 
thing in the sense here meant — in the sense of an indivisible con- 
crete — and that freedom cannot be asserted of material things. I 
need not say that this strips the appeal to facts of its whole meaning. 

Without discussing the theory in general, we may ask how it is 
connected with the doctrine of the interaction of soul and body. 
We are told that the presence of two concrete things, soul and 
body, is the necessary condition of action. Change in the one 
concrete seems to be determined by the presence of the other. 
But the will is determined by the cognitive consciousness. This is 
determined by the brain-state. Nevertheless the individual is free, 
that is, is determined only by himself. I do not find that Professor 
Rehmke anywhere shows how these statements are to be brought 
into harmony. 

The volume closes with a section on the life of the soul, in which 
such topics are treated as the consciousness of time, memory, and 
imagination. Many chapters are missing that one would expect to 
find in a text-book on psychology. All the material collected by 
experimental psychology is rejected as belonging to physiology, while 
logic and epistemology have deprived us of other chapters. The 
general aim of the book is to show that the traditional views of the 
mind can, with the aid of Kantian and Berkeleyan metaphysic, be 
made reasonable and harmonious. I do not think the attempt has 
proved in any way successful. On the other hand, the criticisms of 
the more modern views are frequently keen and go to the roots 
of things, and one can hardly read the book without being stimulated 
to greater caution and more careful analysis. -iy p" ITE 

Outlines of Psychology. By Oswald Kulpe. Translated by 
Edward Bradford Titchener. London, Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., 1895. — pp. xi, 462. 

To the translator of this book great credit is due for the smooth 
and readable English in which he has rehabilitated the German 



